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FLORENCE, BY MOONLIGHT. 








its numerous bridges, offers all that is most —— attrac- 
tive in the city. Its waters, radiant and sparkling in the 
mid-day sun, add life to the whole es and when the 
heat is spent, and night closes in, the landscape assumes a 
mellower hue, the starry, cloudless sky, and clear pale moon, 
shining, as it does in these southern climates, with the splen- 
dor but of a lessened day. The sensations produced from 
the continued return, on each succeeding morning, of un- 
changing lovely weather, is peculiarly striking to those who 
have been accustomed to the turbulence of a northern sky. 
You lie down and rise to the same glorious light, and meet 
again, as evening comes, the same soothing feelings. 

A traveller thinks that he has seen a city when he has 
rolled through her streets, and looked upon her fine edifices 
and noble palaces. And yet, I would not give one solitar 
midnight hour in Florence, in which I can wander throug 
her deserted streets, see the long perspective, and wonder, 
at each angle, how the narrow arches, and opposing buttres- 


. 88, are to open up into other succeeding lines, for whole 


weeks of idle sights. 

My first impressions of Florence have all been by moon- 
light, in solitary evening walks. The heats of the day are 
excessive, and as there is no twilight, it is in the serene and 
silent midnight hour, that you love to wander forth, and in- 
hale the cool breeze and freshened air—How beautiful it is 
to gaze on the splendor of the moonbeams,. reflected on the 
Arno, showing its bridges in grand perspective, the city, and 
its huge masses of ancient buildings, yy boy deep shadow 
before you, the rays hardly reaching to the centre of the 
narrow streets, while they glitter on the tops of towers and 
buildings, whose projecting square roofs, almost touching 
each other, rear their ponderous bulk against the clear blue 
sky. 

n such a night as this, (the calm night of a sultry day,) 
eallying forth, as was my custom, and passing through nar- 
row alleys, I chanced to enter a market-place, chiefly resort- 
ed to, by the poorer inhabitants of the city. 

It was crowded with numbers of this class, who, with fam- 
ished haste, seemed eager to buy their little stores of pro- 
visions, battling and bargaining with clamorous, but good- 
humored vociferation ; all complaining loudly that the ven- 
ders demanded too much for their goods ; but yet seasoning 
their reproaches with much drollery and repartee, which, in 
spite of the sorry, meagre, half-naked figures that were 
presented to the eye, gave a gaiety inconceivable to the 
whole scene. Among those —— the different groups, 
tall, finely formed women, with dishevelled hair, pale faces, 
and care-worn countenances, made a conspicuous part.— 
These, with the venders of meat, their boys, dogs, and men, 
stalking with bare arms and grisly visages, filled up the pic- 
ture ; while dim and unfrequent lamps Jarkly showed all the 
dismalness of the place, and the wretchedness of the food 
they were purchasing. 

Among the crowd I distinguished a woman, who, with her 
little daughter, sat apart, at a distance from the busy, bois- 
terous crew, waiting while her husband bargained for what 
their necessities required. She seemed poor as the others ; 
but she was beautiful, and presented one of those feeling- 
touching countenances, which the eye of a painter would 
have dwelt on with delight; one which Di Vinci might have 
followed, and such as Carlo Dolce would have copied for one 
of his Madonnas, The crowd began gradually to disperse, 
and [ walked along to the more distant precincts, among pub- 
lic buildings, gloomy palaces, and dark walls. 

Traversing the great centre of the city, along streets dark- 
ened from the height of the buildings, I passed along these 
immense edifices with strange feelings of solitude, as if in 
a dream; as if the gay and peopled world had vanished, and 
these gloomy mementos of the past alone remained. It was 
night, and in this distant spot, not a soul was stirring, not a 
foot was heard; when, on crossing a narrow alley, the pros- 
pect suddenly opened, and the slanting rays of the full moon, 
falling with a softened light among the magnificent monu- 
ments of ancient times, displayed a splendid scene. 
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wandered on. The silence of night was unbroken, save by 
an occasional distant sound, arisi 
of the city, or from time to time, 


= CN, ee ee ee 
In this institution, the numbers are unlimited, forming a 


from the busiest quarter || widely extended circle, which may embrace members from 
iy the song of the night-|\every city, acknowledging the same faith, bound by one 
ingale, which reached me from the rich and beautiful gar-|/ uniting, but secret and mysterious tie. 


They are not of 


. dens that skirt the walls of Florence, recalling to my mind,|| necessity, individually known to each other, but can render 
A river, eveff in a cityethat has no trade, still presents a|/the voice of that sweet bird, as I heard it, when detained in 
busy and an animating scene. In Florence, the Arno, with||the narrow valley of the gloomy Arco. I remember how 


its little song thrilled through the long melancholy of the 
night, a lengthened oft-repeated note, which still came float- 


themselves intelligible by certain signs and words, in any 
circumstances requiring communication. Their vow enjoins 
them to be ready, night or day, at the call of sudden calam- 
ity—to attend those overtaken by sickness, accident or as- 


ing on the air, like alight sleep. Involved in these musings||sault. A certain number of them are; in rotation, employed 
of lulled and idle thought, I suddenly beheld in the distance, ||in asking charity, a service which they are obliged to per- 


issuing from the portals of a large edifice, forms invested in 
black, bearing torches, which, ee a deepened shadow 
around, rendered their dark figures only dimly visible. Still 
increasing in numbers, as they emerged from the building, 
they advanced with almost inaudible steps; gliding along 
with slow and equal pace, like beings of another world, and 
recalling to mind all that we had heard or read of Italy, in 
the dark ages of mystery and superstition. As they ap- 
proached, low and lengthened tones fell upon the ear ; when 
the mournffl chanting of the service of the dead, told their 
melancholy and sacred office. The flame of the torches, 
scarcely fanned by the still air, flung a steady light on the 
bier which they bore, gleaming with partial glare on the glit- 
tering ornaments, that, according to the manner of this coun- 
try, covered the pall. 

I looked with a long fixed gaze on the solemn scene, till, 
passing on in the distance, it disappeared, leaving a stream 
of light, which, lost by degrees inthe darkness of night, 
seemed like a vision. The images presented to the mind, 
had in them a grand and impressive simplicity, a mild and 
melancholy repose, which assimilated well with the hopes of 
a better world. It seemed like adream, yet was the iupres- 
sion indelible. 


In this procession, ‘I recognized the sacred office of the| umph. 


Brothers of Misericordia, one of the earliest institutions o 
priestly charity; and perhaps the only national trait of an- 
cient Florence which now remains. é principles of this 
order, are founded on the basis of universal benevolence.— 
A pure and primitive simplicity marks every feature and act 
of this fraternity, who, in silence and in solitude, fulfil their 
sacred and unostentatious offices. The gloom with which 
their solemn duties invest them, receives new and mournful 
impressions, from the tradition which connects its origin 
with the history of the great plague in 1348, celebrated by 
Boccacio in his Decameron. They relate that many porten- 
tous omens predicted this awful visitation. A dead crow 
fell from the air, and three boys, at whose feet it had dropped, 
tossed it towards each other in play. These three boys died, 
and soon after the plague broke out, and in its fearful rava- 
ges dexolated the city. During its continuance, a few indi- 
viduals, firm in purpose and strong in piety, self-devoted, at- 
tended on the sick and dying; and the survivors of these 
chosen few, afterwards taking the monastic habits and order 
of Brothers of Misericordia, ta for life, the perform- 
ance of those services which if/fhe hour of anguish and sor- 
row they had voluntarily fulfilled. Their small church, is 
situated close to the Duomo, the House of God; but all is 
sad and solemn, in the aspect of this institution. It was 
built shortly after the plague, and was raised on the margin 
of the gulf dug to receive the dead. A black dress, in 
which the brethren are attired from head to foot, entirely 
covers the person, and conceals the face. The brother, 
whether of noble or of lowly birth, is equally undistinguished 
and unkffewn, and their duties are performed, and charities 
dispensed, to the noble or the beggar, with the same indis- 
criminating ceremonies. 

A few tapers on the altar, and at the shrine of the Virgin, 
burn night and day, throwing a dim and feeble light around, 
Six of the brethren watch continually ; and medical aid is 
always in readiness. Divine worship is performed by them 
in the morning and in the evening, assisted by those individ- 
uals whom piety or sorrow may have brought to mingle with 
them. On the floor, are arranged biers, palls, torches, and 


form barefooted, and in a silent appeal; the rules strictly for- 
bidding the use of speech, when engaged in any duty.— 
Their call is never left unanswered, every individual i 
an offering, were it only of the smallest copper piece, agit 
is money supposed to be lent to pray for departed souls.— 
This peculiar order, for there are others not greatly dissimir 
lar, possesses a en of great magnitude, extended oal, 
onée in eVery year, and to one single person. An individu- 
al of their body becoming amenable to the laws of his coun- 
uy, in virtue of this privilege, may claim exemption from the 
alty, receiving his life at the prayer of his brethren.— 
his ceremony, when it occurs, is performed with every cir- 
cumstance of pomp and solemnity. The order, habited in 
the dress of the ancient priests, carry branches of palm in 
token of peace, and, accompanied by all the imposing gran- 
deur of the Church, present themselves in front of the palace 
of the Grand Duke, when the Sovereign Prince conde- 
scends to deliver the act of grace. They next proceed to 
the President of the Tribunal of Supreme Power. This 
officer, in person, leads the way, conducting them to the 
prison, into which they enter, and there receiving their lib- 
erated brother, they invest him in the dress of their order, 
and crowning him with laurel, conduct him home in tri- 


No fixed period is enjoined for the fulfilment of the vow 

taken by this order. Many in the highest sphere have sought 
expiation of sins, by assuming it for a longer or shorter time, 
proportioned to the measure of their crime, or to the sen- 
sitive state of their consciences. Princes, Cardinals, and 
even Popes, have been numbered among the penitents, and 
have joined in their vows and services. 
While dwelling on the picture which this subject presents 
to the mind, it is impossible not to be struck with the scope 
given to human passions, in the belief inculcated of a re- 
mission of sins, obtained by a few expiatory observances.— 
it is evident that this reliance, instead of being a cheek to 
guilty wishes, facilitates their accomplishment. The desired 
object is first attained, and then penance or propitiation 
comes lagging after, as time or opportunity may suit. That 
a being should be driven by the anguish of a lacerated con- 
science to seek relief in the gloom and solitude of so severe 
an order as that of La Trappe and others, must ever appear 
at once touching and awful ; but instances of this nature are 
rare, and when they do occur, the efficacy of such self-sacri- 
fice must be measured by the degree of restored peace im- 
parted to the wounded spirit. The belief, however, that a 
vow fulfilled, an ascetic discipline observed, during perhaps 
a period of short lived remorse, can expiate the commission 
Hof sin, is a dangerous doctrine. 








| In all foreign cities, from the most insignificant village to . 


| the greatest metropolis, we find the public walk considered 
as an object of primary importance ; therefore, in describing 
| points of beauty in Florence, the walk by which it is adorned, 
|| styled the Casino, or royal farm, being, perhaps, one of the 
| finest in Europe, is well deserving of mention, It is situated 


j just beyond the gates of the city; by its tall trees and varied 


| pathways, offering a deep refreshing shade, and in its extent 
\affording the opportunity of solitude, among rich foliage, 
,even in the busy evening hour, when the assembled throng 


||crowd its wide and splendid walks. Inthe centre of the 
||Casino, among flowering shrubs and lofty trees, stands a 
royal rural palace, of simple, plain, but pretty architecture, 
where the dairy is kept, the vintage gathered, the wine (chief 


dresses. The sick are taken to the hospitals, the dead are|| produce of the farm) made, and where also, from time to 


conveyed to their last home, and the unclaimed brought to 
their church on a bier, covered by a pall. They are sum- 
moned to their duties by the solemn tolling of their deep- 
|the night, falls on the ear with dismal and appalling sound. 
| Another office of the Brethren of the Misericordia is to vis- 


time, entertainments are given by the court. In the even- 
il 


ing hour, these walks are the resort of the whole city; and 
‘on Sunday, or on ‘jours de fete,” the scene is gay and rural. 


|toned bell, which, when heard in the dead and silent hour of Every variety of equipage may be seen, from the suite of 


the Grand Duke, to the little two-wheeled calash; while the 
\footpaths at each side of the road, under the shade of the 


At that moment, the tower bell of the prison struck loud|| it the prisons, and prepare the condemned for death. Once. trees, are filled with citizens, of every age and class, all well 
and long, tolling with a slow and swinging motion, seeming,||a year, on Good-Friday, this duty is publicly performed.—) dressed, happy, and placid. A short period of rapid driving 


from the effect of reverberation, to cover and fill the whole 
city ; even in day, this bell is distinguished from any I ever 
heard ; but in the dead silence of the night, it sounded full 
and solemn. Impressed by the feelings excited by the gran- 
deur of the scene, I still prolonged my walk, and insensibly 


Twelve brethren of the order, and twelve penitents, form 
the procession, bearing the head of St. John on a car, and 


is generally succeeded by a universal pause ; then the car- 
\riages and horsemen assemble in front of the royal biilding, 


the image of a dead Christ, covered with black crape. The|| when nods of recognition, salutations, and inquiries, pass 
procession is preceded by solemn music, and closed by a/|from one party to another, forming a species of conversazwone. 
long train of priests, clothed in black. One side ofthe Casino, is bounded by the Arno, which here 












Tuns with a er current, enlivened by the freqdent little 
trading vessels which pass to and from Leghorn ; while, on 
the other, the hills surrounding the vale of Arno, rise in 


beaatiful oo crowned e noble remains of Fiesole, 
the parent stock from which @iorence sprung. 


THE LETTRE-DE-CACHET. 


BY J, 8. KNOWLES. 





“It must come down!” exclaimed Julian, “Frenchmen! 


will no longer eudure it. It is enough to have one’s life and 
liberty at the disposal of bad laws, without holding them at 
the caprice of a nobleman ora king! What's a man’s life 


pat vera a security of — -_ pugeny? I - ap 

8es3 possess honesty, | may be blessed with a 

wife and 
on every side of nfe ; and yet, may end my days ina dun- 
geon, i I happen to displease a man in power.—It must 
come down! 

“ What must come down ?” demanded Monsieur le Croix, 
suddenly entering the apartment; “ what must come down?” 
repeated he, in a still more authoritative tone. 

“The Bastile,” replied Julian, calmly raising his eyes, 
which at first he had and fixing them steadily, but 
respectfully, upon his master. There was a pause. 

“ Julian,” at length said Monsieur le Croix, “I have heard 

' this before. Do you know that you are talking treason?” 
. “Yes,” replied Julian, rather doggedly ; “ but I also know 
that I am tal reason and justice.” 

“ That is, as you conceive,” rejoined Monsieur le Croix— 
He took a turn or two across the apartment. “Julian,” re- 
sumed he, you are a dissatisfied man, and there are too many 
such in France. You area dangerous man, too; for you 
read, and talk of what you read, and unsettle the opinions 
of those who know less than you do; you are tainted with 
that feeling of jealousy and rancor, with which Frenchmen 
unhappily begin to regard the established and venerable in- 
stitutions of Areir country. How came it, that you treated 
with insolence to-day, the valet of Monsieur le Comte de St. 
Ange ?” 

* Because he treated me with insolence,” answered Julian 
—*he called to me to hold his horse while he alighted; as 
though I had been his master’s groom!” 

“ Was it not rather Cenue tia master is a nobleman ?” 
sternly interrogated Monsieur le Croix. “ You have been 
insolent to the Count, too,” resumed he. 

“He threatened te apply his whip to my shoulders,” said 
Julian, “ and I told him that he had better reserve it for his 
horse.” 

“And had h 
you have done 

Julian was silent. 

“ Answer me, sir,” cried his master. 

Julian folded his arms, and sti!l made no reply. 

“Am I to be answered?” coolly demanded Monsieur le 
Croix. “I see the future traitor in you, Julian,” continued 
he ; “ this insubordination is only mischief in the bud. ’T will 
come to more ; and to worse.” 

“ May be,” said Julian. 

“T command you to answer me!” impatiently exclaimed 
the former. “What would you have done, had the Count 
struck you ?” 

“Struck him again!” indignantly vociferated Julian, 

» “though my hand had been cut off the very next moment.” 

“So the Count thought,” said Monsieur le Croix, resuming 
his coolness. 

“T saw it,” said Julian. 

« How 2” inquired his master. 

“ He changed color,” said Julian, “ and he changed his mind 
too, for he applied his whip to the shoulders of his valet in- 
etead of mine, and walked into the chateau.” 

“ And you think the Count was afraid of you 2” said Mon- 
sieur le Croix. “The Count afraid of you! Do you know 
the power of a Count ?” 

“{ do,” replied Julian, “ and the character of the Count.— 
He is not fit to be admitted into an honest man’s family.” 

“ How ?” 

“He is the most dissolute young nobleman in Paris.” 

“ Dare you say so 2” 

“Te is a libertine, sir! I can prove it!—what, then, should 
prevent me from saying it ?” 

“ Respect to me,” said Monsieur le Croix. “Julian, you 
quit my service,” added he. 

“Very well.” 

“ You quit it to-night!” 

“ Very well!” 

« This hour!” 

“This minute!” exclaimed Julian, walking coolly to the 
other side of the apartment, and taking his hat from a peg 
on which it had been hung: “Good bye, sir,” said he—but 
he stopped as he was going out of the door, and turning, 
stood, and fixed his eyes full upon Monsieur le Croix: “1 
have been a faithful servant to you, sir,” resumed Julian. 

Monsieur le Croix made no reply. 

“| always respected you.” 

StillgMonsieur le Croix was silent. 


his threat into execution, what would 


“| always loved you.” 
Not a word from Monsieur le Croix. 
“JT always shall love you,” cried Julian, and tugned to go. 


ty affairs may thrive ; I may have friends |) 








SL 


lion Yow have been a faithful servant to — 
moment, But you are a dangerous subject. You have be- 
gun to think for yourself—to question the rights of your bet- 
|ters,—to make light of the distance which stands between 
|them and you. Because a nobleman happens to lose his 
|temper, you put yourself upon an equal reg with him— 
|give him word for word, and would give him blow for blow, 
,and in your master’s house !” 

Monsieur le Croix took a purse from his pocket ; “I set, 
|tled with you this morning,” continued he, “ and thought we 


lon commenced another year. That’s out of the question 





now. Here, Julian, there are eight louis d’ors in this purse, 
take them for your fidelity. Better to reward it now, and 
| stop; than go on, and have reason to reproach it.” 

Julian mechanically took the purse, but still kept extended 
the hand which he had reached to receive it, ooking his mas- 
ter all the while, in the face. 

“ You think, if [ continued to serve you,” said Juliany“that 
[ might prove unfaithful to you ?” 

“Your principles are undermined in other matters,” re- 
marked Monsieur le Croix. 

“ And you think they could be undermined with respect 
to you.” 


sieur le Croix, “there is danger of the whole.” 

“ And your confidence in my fidelity is shaken ?” 

“Tt is,” said Monsieur le Croix. 

Julian, whose color had been gradually mounting as he 
spoke, stood silent for half a minute, without once withdraw- 
ing his eyes, from his master’s face, 
silence: “Jt is?” echoed he. 

“It is,” calmly repeated Monsieur le Croix. 

“ Then perish your gold!” exclaimed Julian, dashing the 
purse on the ground, and rushing from the apartment. 

Monsicur le Croix was an advocate for the old regime.— 
He believed, that, like the sun, it fitted the world now, as 
well as in the beginning,—never taking into consideration 
the difference between the Creator of the one, and the fram- 








er of the other. He was, at the same time,a disinterested, 
conscientious, generous, and honorable man. He was hand- 
some, too, and of a graceful, commanding figure, though 
now in his fiftieth year. He was married,—and, strange to 
say, the object of a still ardent and devoted attachment to a 
wife who was nearly twenty years yoynger than himself.— 
Women are capable of such love. He had entered his for- 
tieth year when his Adelaide had completed her twenty- 
first. From particular causes, they were frequently thrown 
into each other’s society, and the more intimate they became, 
the more coldly did Adelaide look upon many a youthful ad- 
mirer, wbo was a suitor for her hand. This was attributed 
to absorption in the prosecution of various studies, to which 
Monsieur le Croix had directed her attention; until the in- 
creasing pensiveness of the fair one, too plainly indicated 
an occupation of the heart, far more active and intense than 
any of the mind could be. Monsieur le Croix was interest- 
ed. He soon detected, within him, symptoms of the first 
genuine passion he had ever felt ; but not before he was too 
much fascinated, to struggle successfully with wishes, which 
from excessive disparity of years, he at once concluded must 
‘be hopeless, Little did he dream of his good fortune: it 
‘came upon him like the arrival of a rich inheritance to one 
who had lived in penury, and always thought to die so. He 
éntered his Adelaide’s boudoir, one day, when she was so 


|deeply absorbed that she dig not perceive him. She was 
|seated at atable, with her towards him, and she held 
‘in her hand, something whfth she alternately gazed upon 
jand pressed to her lips. Unconscious of the act of treach- 
lery which he was committing, he advanced on tip-toe, a step 
lor two—T was a miniature !—A step or two nearer—’T was 
|his own!—He could not suppress his emotions, he clasped 
jhis hands in an ecstacy of transport. She started up; and 
iturning, shrieked at beholding him.—He extended his arms, 
jand she threw herself into them.—In a month, she became 
|Madame le Croix, A son, their only issue, blegged their 
lunion, He was now nearly nine years old—a promising boy, 
whose sole instructors were, hitherto, his father and mother 
|—ns by preference, as well as full contentment in each oth- 
jer’s society, they always resided in the country ; receiving 
joceasionally the visits of their Paris friends, among whom 
| was reckoned Monsieur le Comte de St. Ange. 


Monsieur le Croix felt too much discomposed to rejoin 
‘immediately his wife and the Count.—He turned into his 
study—‘ Julian is rained! exclaimed he to himself. ‘Tam 
sorry for him, but there is no help for it. 
his order begins to dispute, or even to examine the claim 
of those above him, to his respect, he is fit for nothing but 
‘mischief ; and sooner or later, will think of nothing else. Not 
| hesitate to strike the Count!’ 
| Papa!” cried little Eugene, running iato the room, “you 
‘are wanted.” 








| Who wants me ?” inquired Monsieur le Croix. 
| “ My mother.” 

| Did she send you for me?” 

| No.” 

“ Why did you come then, and what do 


youmean i” 
“She threatened the Count, to call you. 





Monsieur le Croix started from the chair, into which, upon 


“Stay,” said his master, “ ity have lived with me eight le 
u 18 


“ When a part of a foundation gives way,” observed Mon-_|! a 


At lengty, he broke} 


The moment one of} 
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apa the room, he had thrown himself, and stared upon 
is son. 

“Threaten the Count!—Why, sir?” said Monsieur le 
Croix, lowering his voice. 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” replied the child; “ but the 
Count was whis something to her, and she told him 
she would call for you; and, as I thought she looked angry, 
I came of my own accord to tell you.” 

“Remain here, sir,” said Monsieur Je Croix, and he left 
the study.—In the act of shutting the door of which, behind 
him, he heard a shriek, which was immediately followed by 
the opening of the drawing-room door. As he was rushing 
up stairs, he heard a scuffling in the room, and presently a 
noise, as of a person violently thrown to the ground. Fran- 
tic with conjecture, alarm, and indignation, he rushed in, his 
hand upon his sword. The Count was stretched upon the 
floor, Julian was standing over higg, with and triumph 
painted in his looks; and on the chair reclined Madame le 
Croix, half swooning. 

“ Rise, villain, and defend yourself!” vociferated Monsieur 
le Croix ; but the Count was either unable to rise, or pre- 
tended to be so. The room was presently filled with domes- 
tics; the Count’s attendants among the rest, who obeying 

ithe signs of their lord, raised him, and conveyed him to his 


4 * * 


“His life shall answer for it!” exclaimed Monsieur le 
|Croix, pacing the room; after his wife, upon being left alone 
| with him, had acquainted him with the insult which the Count 
|had offered to her. 

“He has been punished sufficiently,”" said Madame le 

|Croix, “ Thanks to the brave and faithful Julian.” 

| Where is Julian?” exclaimed her husband. The bell 

| was rung and answered, Julian was on his way to Paris.— 

He had gone by the diligence, which, at this hour, every eve- 

ning regularly, passed the gate of the chateau. 
* * * * * * * * 


a * * a * 


“ A lovely sunset!” exclaimed Madame le Croix, sitting © 
beside her ledieal, at a window which looked to the West, 
her head reclining upon his breast, and her little boy on the 
other side of him—* A lovely sunset!” 

“Yes ;” replied he, “though its beauty is waning fast.— 
"The moon, however, will soon be up. Come, throw on your 
shawl, and let us take a stroll in the grounds.” Madame le 
Croix caught her husband’s hand as she rose, and looked up 
anxiously in his face. 

“ You are afraid of the stranger, whom, for the last three 
nights, they have observed about the grounds,” said Mon- 
sieur le Croix. “What harm have we to apprehend from 
him ?” 

“ What brings him here, and at night ?” 

“ What mischief can he do, and alone ?” 

“He may have associates, who are at hand,” said Madame 
le Croix, after a pause. “Did you not partin anger with Jul- 
ian ?” added she. 

“ Do you think, tis Julian?” asked Monsieur le Croix. 

“ Julian could not meditate any injury to us,” said Madame 
le Croix, musing. 

“ Do you think it is he ?” repeated her husband more earn- 
estly. 

“Would you be uneasy if it was ?” inquired his wife. “I 
should almost think so, ed the tone in which you speak.” 

“He has taken up with companions, [ fear,” said Monsieur 
le Croix, “ who are not very scrupulous in the respect which 
they pay to the laws—some of those vile bands of Republi- 
cans who have given rise tothe recent ferments in Paris, 
and caused so much alarm to the Court.—Do you think it is 
he >” 

“ Jacqueline thinks so,” replied Madame, in a whisper.— 
At that moment, a heavy and hurried step was heard in’the 
passage, the door was burst open, and Julian stood before 
them! Madame le Croix shrieked, her husband half drew 
this sword, and the little Eugene instinctively clasped Julian 
round the knees. The man had been always particularly 
fond of the boy. 

“Conceal yourself sir,” cried Julian, “they are here !” 

“Conceal myself from the banditti of Paris ?” ejaculated 
Le Croix ; “T’li perish first !” 

“ From the executioners of the Bastile !” rejoined Julian. 

“ What !” exclained Le Croix.—Several steps were heard 
ascending the staircase. 

“They are here!” cried Julian despondingly ; “ for these 
three nights I have been expecting them, and hoped to have 
time to givé you. warning, but they have taken me by sur- 
prise ; and you are lost!” 

The door, which Julian had shut after him, was rudely 
opened, and a band of armed men enteted the apartment.— 
Madame le Croix threw her arms about her husband, while 
the little boy, quitting Julian, ran back to his father, and 
caught him by the hand. 

“ Your business !” haughtily demanded Le Croix. 

“Your company,” replied the leader, whose sword was 
drawn. 

“ Your authority ?” 

“ A Lettre-de-Cachet !” 

Imagine the conclusion of the scene.—That night, Mon- 


sieur le Croix slept in the Bastile. 
. * « . * *. * * e 











Monsieur le Croix stood at the gate of his chateau. How 
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- he had regained his liberty, he knew not, neither was he)/by several circumstances, which seemed justly to entitle it) by a sense of their utility, Yet such en institution as the 
le aware of the means by which he found himeelf there. He)|to that honor. This long and lofty ridge ascends above the| Olympiad, even in its least perfect form,*nust have been at- 
entered his grounds,witha feeling of doubt that he was walk-| regions of storms and tempests. Its winding sides are di-| tended with manifold advantages to society. It is sufficient 
the @ ing in them; and short as was the disgance from the gate to} versified by woods, and intersected by torrents. Its fantas-| barely to mention the suspension of hostilities which took 
hi the door of his mansion,be felt as if he should never traverse||tic tops, towering above the clouds, reflect, during the day,| place, not only during the celebration of the festival, but a 
“4 it. At length, he arrived wt the well known portal; and it| the rays of the sun, and sometimes brighten the gloom of/ considerable time, both before and after it. Considered as a 
ary opened to him, but there was @ strangeness in the counte-|/ night with the lambent splendors of the Aurora Borealis.—| religious ceremony, at which the whole Grecien name were 
left nance of the person who answered his summons, and let) This extraordinary mountain began naturally to be regarded) invited, and even enjoined, to assist, it was well adapted to 
‘ind him in. He ascended the staircase, apprehending at every | as the principal terrestial habitations of the gods ; along the) facilitate intercourse, to promote knowledge, to soften 
| by step that it would vanish from under him! On the landing- “recesses of Olympus, each divinity had his appropriate pal-) dice, and to hasten the progress of civilization and humanity. 
; lace he saw Eugene, but scarcely did his eyes light upon|/ace ; on its highest summit, Jupiter often assembled the} Greece, and particularly Peloponnesus, was the centre from 
ef im, ere the boy was gone! He opened the door of his| heavenly council; and from thence, veiled ina white gleam,) which the adventurous spirit of its inhabitents had diffused 
he, drawing room with an indescribable sense of incertitude and | the protectors of mankind descended, and were visibly mani-| innumerable colonies through the surrounding nations. To 
his alarm. His wife and the Count were there! They did not} fested to mortal eyes. these widely separated commanities, which, notwithstandin 
the seem to perceive him ; but to be wholly occupied with one|| While Olympus was considered as the general rendezvous) their common origin, seem to baye lost all connexion an 
aph angther—how the heart of the husband beat! They spoke,| of these fanciful beings, it was natural to imagine that the) correspondence, the Olympiad served as a common bond of 
oie buf their words he heard not ; he only saw what their looks) partiality of particular divinities might select other favorite alliance, and point of reunjon, The celebrity of this festi- 
discoursed.—It was pleasure. ‘The next moment swords| sites on earth, for their separate abode, The singular aspect val continually attracted to it the characters most distin- 
—_ were drawn, and he and the Count were engaged in mortal |/of Delphi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the seat@!| guished for genius and enterprise, whose fume would have 
combat ; but his thrusts were feeble and fell short; or, if||the oracle of Apollo, and afterwards of the Pythian games,|| otherwise been unknown, and lost in the boundless extent of 
_ they reached his adversary, seemed to make no impression| has already been described. ‘The Corinthian territory was ,Grecian territory, The remote inbabitants, not only of Eu- 
saa upon him. At last, he closed with the Count—they strug- | particularly consecrated to Neptune ; for where could the) ropean Greece, but of Asia and Africa, being assembled to 
| he gled—Le Croix was thrown by his more youthful and pow-|| god of the sea be more properly worshipped, than on a nar-| the worship of common gods, were formed to the sense of 
erful antagonist, whose sword was now pointed at the pros-|/row isthmus, whose shores were adorned by grateful monu-| general interest, and excited to the pursuit of national 
trate husband’s throat—’I was a dream!—Monsieur le} ments of delivered mariners, and which had continued, from jand ooeneenes Strangers of similar dispositions, might con- 
—* Croix lay stretched and awake upon his pallet in the Bas-|/early times, the principal centre of Grecian navigation ? firm in Elis, the sacred and indissoluble ties of hospitality. If 
one tile. we. ; A tradition prevailed, that even before the Dorian Con-|| their communities were endangered by any barbarous power, 
eat He fancied it was morning—Not q blink of day was ad-|| quest, the fruitful and picturesque banks of the Alpheus, in| they might there solicit assistance from their Grecian breth- 
mitted, to announce to him, the coming or the going of the}| the province of Elis, or Eleia, had been consecrated to Ju-|/ren. On other occasions, they might explain the bencfits, 
2 le sun. He rose, and after taking a turn ortwo in his dungeon| piter. It is certain that athletic sports, similar to those de- which, iu peace or war, their respective countries were best 
—with the dimensions of which, an acquaintance of now||scribed by Homer at the funeral of Patroclus, had been on|| qualified to communicate: and the Olympic festival might 
bell three weeks had made him familiar—he sat down upon the|/ many occasions exhibited in Elis, by assembled chiefs, with io serve as a centre of communication and source of intel- 
Nowe side‘of the bed, his frame still vibrating with the effects of more than ordinary solemnity. The Dorian conquerors are||ligence, and in some measure, supply the defect of posts, 
na the dream. He could have wept, was it not for the presence|/said to have renewed the consecration of that delightful pro-|| gazettes, resident ambassadors, and similar institutions, al- 
of his own dignity. He started at the call ofp sensation) vince. But the wars which early prevailed between them| ways unknown to antiquity. 
which warned him that the hour of bis mornin dre past had|| and the Athenians, and the jealousies and hostilities a 
: one by. He listened—not the whisper of a footstep! “'To// afterwards broke out among themselves, totally interrupte | at ; 
a a and to death in prison! Such a thing had occurred,||the religious ceremonies and exhibitions with which they Fhe eo yt mee eg pacetense S Gas 
. hy and might occur again! Heaven! for an innocent man to|| had been accustomed to honor their common gods aud he- Senekintien thet dha bere asked_-Wh wainanee til A < 
be placed, by arbitrary power, ina predicament which ex-||roes. Amidst the calamities which afflicted or threatened aan nentieneell ob Ce an meeeiiiie ait al Y eae Why should 
t— cites compassion for the most guilty one!” He paced his// the Peloponnesus, Iphitus, a descendant of Oxylus, towhom) , pe te to pain tall ? In freee to this should 
dungeon again. “What was intended?”—He leaned against) the province of Eleia, had fallen in the general partition of|| | J ses ‘<7 ‘ Tlie 
your 7 ; ; p ; Delphi , th ‘este | 82Y in the first place, that, consistently with our condi 
e le the wall; at the damp and ®hill of which he shivered, as|/the Peninsula, applied to the Delphic oracle. The priests our sensations and pleasure, there must be variety in thet 
du they struck to his heart. He listened again,—* did he not|| of Apollo, ever disposed to favor the views of kings and leg- iemsessions : euch conteast and vacllll exe ciasienens togidh 
P hear something ?—No!” He resumed his walk. “His wife||islators, gpswered agreeably to his wish, that the festivals < oF dames aie poset, allie lennenaaiial a, 
hree and child unprotected !—ignorant whether he was alive or ancient eelebrate at Olympia, on the Alpheus, must be ne 7 quan, ceiation tian: Gane - contiiiien 
Mon- dead! a kingdom upon the verge of a convulsion! A peo-|ijrenewed, and an armistice proclaimed for such States as my fe pn on ene ehiaahiine tall + ll if 
from ple broke loose and wild! Rapine! Murder!—Houses in| were willing to partake of them, and desirous to avert the)». continue ve ok po ry, ate athe ae ae 
flames!—Al] the combustion and havoc of a civil war!”—-||vengeance of Heaven. Fortified by this authority, and as- shat colon end espesite ecliiiash ethan ate eanatiine 
He threw himself upon his pallet. “Well! he was entombed | sisted by the advice of Lycurgus, Iphitus took measures, not om eases Ban nts se Bs lave we eaumiiies ia.the md 
in the Bastile. The moral earthquake might shake the foun-|| only for restoring the Olympic solemnity, but for rendering . sensibilities of the shin oatiedl : tinwed 
i is pri i lls, and set him/|it perpetual. The injuncion of the oracle was speedily dit- : . Sas G50 ROSSEEET tO Ge 
bamne § ce” The wae ne pena pe which he stood—be |fased through the ho sre parts of Greece, by the om ae supose. 
ree! —be- |! smote é - ~~ 
Site gan to shake! He sprang upon his feet. “ Was it thunder |ous votaries who frequented the sacred shrine. The armis- | © gg dies at peel ager 7 ren a ald 
z that he heard above him? or the play of cannon?” He| tice oe in Peloponnesus, and preparations were ||), po és cnn tb Gunnison entien dhanenalt ian oue 
wae could almost hear his*heart throb! Shock now followed|| made in Eleia, for exhibiting shows and performing sacrifices. lite @ its ho atin hen im a Mew. Guthed _* this fanciful 
shock incessantly, and with increasing violence. “ Was the||In the heroic ages, feats of bodily strength and address were lode on ott waters I did an A at ome aeneent ae 
—, Bastile beset ?—It was!” He thought he could catch the} destined to the honor of deceased warriors; hymns and sac-| ry i et + em: inal 4 lead mony mtbr mn 
sound of human tumult! He threw himself upon his knees Irifices were reserved for the gods. But the flexible texture toate en — indifference. To whet end should there he 
“| ,in supplication, imploring Heaven to strengthen the hands} of Grecian superstition, easily confounded the expressione Ses pemeiitinn ie Gielitel the ame. dlaad elinauee ane pend 
eak.” of the assailants! He could now distinctly, though faintly |) of respectful gratitude and pious veoeration, and enabled) »PP tgp 2 Nr, fae 
. ; : babe P sa gl, coma nr nove us to its exercise ? Could the windpipe and the inte- 
leur hear the shouts of an immense multitude of people—and || Iphitus to unite both in his new institution. .., |lrior of the lungs be protected by a pleasurable sensation, at- 
rhich presently, all was comparatively still. “The Bastile has The festival, which lasted five days, began and ended with ltended with he iow dutamuiantion alt tn wiltinetent of 
abli- surrendered,” exclaimed Monsieur Je Croix, “ or the military he sacrifice to ay Jove. The intermediate time was che snald and nawertel infineene Giith Ge ential 
Paris, have overpowered the people !” He heard the sound of bolts) chiefly filled up by the gymnastic exercises, in which all ‘bilit Pe the ee ae. enem thm oak alt pile iran oe thee 
cit is withdrawing, and doors flung violently open—presently, of || freemen of Grecian extraction were invited to contend, pro- foretble meen ter — = , ~ 
; . aaa ; ie gulated exertiona, which nothing but the in- 
voices, numerous, loud, and confused, as of men in high ex- | vided they had been born in lawful wedlock, and had lived 2 se oh enienalen af det enh anen’ 
or— citation. He clasped his hands convulsively, he stirred not,| untainted by any infamous, immoral stain. ‘The preparation |) ape Pi e thet @e should he moved by the Buenas 
a the he scarcely breathed! Footsteps were rapidly approaching, | for this part of the entertainment, was made in the gymnas-|) | f ple PI aed teal vei +. f y ld be ad 
: : - - : : - |. of pleasure, an ave no experience of pain, Wou to 
efore traversing the intricate passages of the under-ground portion || ium of Elis, a spacious edifice, surrounded by a double range lace us where injuries would meet us ot every step and in 
drew of the prison. A ray of light shot through the keyhole of} of pillars, with an open area in the middle. Adjoining, were se abr one and whether felt. or not would balienaties 
‘ulian his dungeon door. “ Merciful Providence!” The broadest, || various apartments, contair.'ng baths, and other conveniences) | lie To ong ies ‘ere aie és mane Gel 
“ ; - : ti . pose that we are to move and act, without 
larly brightest sunbeam he had ever gazed upon, had not a thou-| for the combatants. ‘The neighboring country was gradually lexperience of resistance and of pain, is to suppose not only 
sandth part the glory of that lffjle ray. The bolts flew !—)| adorned with porticos, shady walks and groves, interspersed he pa wipes Paper thon fy # - ho wale af matty. te 
” the lock !—the hand of liberty swung, light as a feather, the || with seats and benches ; the whole originally destined to re- Meander Seta wemeeptnating oe eS to bruise the body or hurt 
lated massive door back upon its hinges. The vision of Monsieur} lieve the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates for Olympic che aun. nethiie panlemn te be draws tn With the hace 
le Croix was drowned in a flood of light from the torches of! fame ; and frequented, in latter times, by sophists and philo- lin ag ie Ie re ine, altogether another state of exil- 
ulian. his liberators. He could scarcely distinguish the figure of epee, who were fond to contemplate wisdom, and commu- eee pie te shileegher would be mortified were we to 
heard Julian, who, rushing forward, and clasping his almost insen-|| nicate knowledge in those delightful retreats. ‘The order of - thie interpretation on bie meaning. Pein ic the aeseds 
sible master in his arms, exclaimed, or rather shrieked,— _|| the athletic exercises or combats, was established by Lyeur-| PU* ™' ra nape a , y ti 
= —s . ogee +7) ),,.| sary contrast to pleasure ; it ushers us into existence or con- 
Sie “*T'is down!—The Bastile is down! !” gus, and corresponded almost exactly to that described by| ciousness : it slone is capable of exciling the orgens Iie 
have ree in the 2 pny a of Goo ied, on eign ett ints : it is the companion andthe guardian of humea life. 
|| the ssey. shitus, we are told, appo d the other cere-| ey 
pe Feom Giles’ © Bistary of Anghat Geese.” sealer th auteieunaies settled tthe regular return of | —Sir Charles Bell, on the Hand. 
udel THE OLYMPIC GAMES. | the festival at the end of every fourth year, in the month of|| ; ss 
a It was held an ancient and sacred custom in the heroic || July ; and gave to the whole solemnity, that form and ar- | There is no qualification for government, but virtue and 
. hil ages, to celebrate the funera!s of illustrious men, by such! rangement, which it preserved with little variation, above a! wisdom, actual or presumptive, Wherever they are actual- 
— -~ asi their! th | ; »riod exceeding the duration of the most || ly found, they have the passport of Heaven to human 
. and shows and ceremonies as seemed most pleasing to their| thousand years; a period exceeding the duration ty : ch would mame 
y shades. The tombs, around which the melancholy manes| famous kingdoms and republics of antiquity. ij and honor. Woe to the country which wou m y and 
were supposed to hover ; naturally became the ecene of such|| Such is the account of Grecian writers, witb, doubtless,| impiously reject the service of the talents and virtue, eivil, 
d was solemnities. There, the fleeting ghosts of departed heroes ||have ascribed to positive institution, inventions and usa-| military, or religious, that are given to grace and screa 8 ig 
were entertained and honored by exhibitions feng and||ges naturally resulting from the progressive manners of|/and would condemn to obscurity every thing foots to dif- 
addré&s ; while the gods, though inhabiting the broad ex-|/society. When we come to examine the Elian Games in) fuse lustre and glory around a State, Woe to thet country, 
4 panse of heaven, were yet pecalierty worshipped, by prayers||their more improved state, together with the innumerable ||too, that passing into the opposite extreme, considers a low 
Mon- 4 and sacrifices, in the several places, which sometimes the|| imitations of them in other provinces of Greece, there will joducetion, u mean contracted view of things, a sordid, mer- 
wildness, and sometimes the elegance of fancy, had assigned || occur reasons for believing, that many regulations referred,||cenary occupation, a8 a preferable title to command, The 
for their ‘avait, though temporary residence ou earth. The|| by an easy solution, to the legislative wisdom of Iphitus or || temple of honor ought to be scated on an eminence. If it 
How lofty chain of Olympus, separating the barbarous kingdom of Lycurgus, were introduced by time or accident, continued |) be open: d through virtue, let it be remembered too, that vir- 
Macedon from fertile plains of Thessaly, is distinguished || through custom, improved by repeated trials, and confirme: fe is never tried, but by some difficulty and some struggle. 
M . 








COUNSELLOR COSTELLO. 


While the celebrated Costello, was in his zenith, at the 
Irish bar, he was unrivalled for wit, acuteness and propensi- 
ty forbrogue. His practice lay considerably in the criminal 
courts, where, by his ingenuity, he enabled many deserving 
culprits to evade the well-earned punishment of the law— 
He was one day summoned to Newgate ina great hurry, 
and in a case of emergency. The safe or strong box 
of the bank of Glendowr & Co., had been plundered to an 
immense amount. Suspicion had fallen upon the deputy 
cashier, who was inco e arrested and sent to prison, 
inside of the walls of which he had not been ten minutes, 
before he was advised by his fellow prisoner to send for 
Counsellor Costello, who would, if any man could, save his 
life. It was in obedience to this summons, that the Counsel- 
lor repaired to Newgate. 

“T am told you are committed for purloining ten thousand 
guineas, my dear?” said the Counsellor as he entered the 
cell. 

“Tam.” J 

pe 

c - you guilty : 

» “Have you the Arragaun sheese ?” 

“Ido nt understand you.” 

“Did you do the thing ?” 

“ Sir, you insult me by your suspicions !” 


“Then you'll be hanged!”—and the Counsellor took his 
hat. 





oe 


“ Hold, sir,” said the prisoner—who after a little hesita- 
tion confessed that he was able to pay the Counsellor a thou- 
sand guineas, if he should procure his acquittal. The bar- 
gain was struck, and the Counsellor took his leave. 

Costello immediately repaired to the Crown Office, as it 
was then called, in Dublin, from which his client had been 
committed. The sitting magistrate was still on the Bench. 

“Good morrow, Mr Alderman,” said the Counsellor, as he 
entered, “ is there any thing new to-day—any thing stirring 
in my way?” 


“Yes, a most extraordinary case has occurred. One of), 


Glendowr’s clerks has abstracted from the strong box of the 
bank, ten bags, each containing one thousand guineas in gold. 
He was arrested this morning ; some of the property was 
“found on him, and has been sworn to. I sent him to New- 
gate about half an hour since, and he'll certainly swing af- 
ter the next commission,” (Old Bailey Sessions.) 

“The property sworr to! Why zounds! how can that be ? 
One guinea is like anothergnd”— 

“ True, true ; but with ineas, the fellow stole some 
foreign gold coins—one of Which, a broad Dutch piece, was 
found 
by the chief cashier ; so you will admit he has no chance o 
escape. Here it is”—and he handed the coin to the Coun- 

»* gellor. 

Costello took the piece of money into his hand, looked at 
it most attentively, turned it in his hand, and, after consider- 
ing it with the air of a virtuoso, returned it to the- Alderman, 
with “Upon my conscience, as clear a case as ever I met.” 

» After some unimportant conversation, he withdrew, went 
home, and by the packet which sailed that night, he de- 
spatched a trusty messenger to Amsterdam, with certain in- 
structions, and a strict injunction to be back in Dublin, with- 
in three weeks, at the end of which, the commission of Oyer 
and Terminer was to commence. The man succeeded in 
the object of his mission, and returned to Dublin on the very 
morning of the day appointed for the trial of his master’s 
client. 

The prisoner was put upon trial. The principal cashier 

Gi Glendowr & Co. proved the circumstance of the robbery, 
as narrated by the Alderman, to Costello; adding that the 
robber (who could be none but the prisoner) had substituted 
ten bags of half pence for those of gold, which he had sto- 
Jen, The Dutch piece was then handed tothe witness by | 
the counsel for the prosecution ; he unhesitatingly identified 
itas the property of his employers. This evidence was 
deemed conclusive—the prisoner’s countenance changed ; 
the jury indicated by their gestures that they were satisfied; 
the witness was descending from the table, when Costello 
exclaimed— 

“Stop, young man, a word with you. I will thank you 
for that gold piece, Mr ——,” (to the counsel for the prose- 
cution, who handed it to him.) He looked at it, rubbed it on 
the sleeve of his well worn coat, and then turning to the wit- 
ness, said, holding the piece of money in his fingers—* and 
you positively swear this is the identical piece of gold which 
was in the strong box of Glendowr & Co. ?” 

“T do.” 

“ Have a care young man: look at it again,” said Costello, 
offering it to the witness, but Jetting it fall into his hat, which 
Jay befcre him on the table. “TI beg your pardon,” said he, 
takin it up and handing the coin to the witness— 

“ You are sure that this is the identical piece of money ?” 


on him when he was arrested—it has been mt 
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wee to procure some similar coins, that he had sent to Hol- 
and, 
“ And this?” continued he—* and this? and this ?” taking 
a fresh piece from his hat at each question. ; 

The witness was struck dumb. The prisoner was imme- 
diately acquitted. 





TICONDEROGA. 


[The following is Colonel Ethan Allen’s account of the 
capture of Ticonderoga, on the 10th of May, 1775.) 

‘The first systematical and bloody attempt at Lexington, 
to enslave America, thoroughly electrified my mind, and 
fully determined me to take a part with my country. And 
while I was wishing for an opportunity to signalize myself 
in its behalf, directions were privately sent to me from the 
then colony, now State of Connecticut, to raise the Green 
Mountain Boys, and, if possible, to surprise and take the for- 
tress of Ticonderoga. This enterprise I cheerfully undertook; 
and after guarding all the several passages that led thither, 
to cut off all intelligence between the garrison and the coun- 
try, made a forced march from Bennington, and arrived at 
the lake at Ticonderoga, in 1775, with two hundred and thirty 
valiant Green Mountain Boys; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I procured boats to cross the lake. However, 
| had landed eighty-three men near the garrison, and sent 
the boats back for the rear guard, commanded b 
Warner; but the day began to dawn, and I found myself ne- 
cessitated to attack the fort before the rear could pass the 
lake ; and as it was viewed hazardous, I harangued the of- 
ficers and soldiers in the following manner: 

“ Friends and fellow-soldiers : you have for a number of 
— past, been the scourge and terror to arbitrary power. 

our valor has been famed abroad, and acknowledged, as ap- 
pears by the orders to me from the General Assembly of 
Connecticut, to surprise and take the garrison now before 
us. I now propose to advance before you, and, in person, 
conduct you through the wicket gate; for we must this 
morning either quit our pretentions to valor, or possess our- 
selves of this fortress, in a few minutes; and, inasmuch as it 
is a desperate attempt, which none but the bravest men dare 
undertake, I do not urge it on any contrary to his will. You 
that will undertake, voluntarily, poise your firelocks.” 

The men being at this time drawn up in three ranks, each 
poised his firelock. I ordered them to face to the gight ; and 
iat the head of the centre file, marched them im ately to 
lthe wicket gate, aforesaid, where I found a sentry posted, 
who instantly snapped his fuzee at me. I ran immediately 
towards him, and he retreated thruugh the covered way into 
the parade with the garrison, gave a halloo, and ran under a 
bomb-proof. My party. followed me into the fort; I formed 
on the parade in such a manner as to face the barracks, 
which faced each other. The garrison being asleep, except 
the sentries, we gave three huzzas, which greatly surprised 
them. One of the sentries made a pass at one of mygofficers 
| with a charged bayonet, and slightly wounded him. My first 
thought was to kill him with my sword, but in an instant | 
|altered the design and fury of the blow to a slight cut on the 
\side of the head; upon which he dropped his gun, asked 
| quarters, which I readily granted him; and demanding where 
,the commanding officer slept, he showed me a pair of stairs 
jin front of the garrison, which led up to the second story in 
| said barracks, to which I immediately repaired, and ordered 
|the commander, Captain Delaplace, to come forth instantly, 





Col. Seth || 


or I would sacrifice the whole garrison. At which the Cap- 
tain came immediately to the door, with his breeches in his 
hand, when I ordered him to deliver up the fort, instantly.— 
He asked me by what authority I demanded it. I answered 
him—“In the name of thegreat Jehovah—and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” The authority of Congress being very 
little known at that time, he began to speak again, but I in- 
terrupted him, and with a drawn sword near his head, de- 
manded an immediate surrender of the garrison ; with which 
he then complied, and ordered his men to be forthwith pa- 
raded without arms, as he had given up the garrison. In the 
meantime, some of my officers had given om, and in con- 
sequence thereof, sundry of the barrack doors were beaten 
down, and about one third of the garrison imprisoned, which 
consisted of said conmander, a lieutenant Felham, a con- 
ductor of artillery, a gunner, two sergeants, and forty-four 
rank and file; about one hundred pieces of cannon, one thir- 
teen inch mortar, and a number of swivels, ‘This enterprise 
was carried into execution in the grey of the morning of the 
10th of May, 1775. The sun seemed to rise that morning 
with a superior lustre: and Ticonderoga and its dependen- 
cies smiled upon its conquerors, who tossed about the flow- 
ing bowl, and drank success to Congress; and liberty and 
freedom to America. 





-... from a work now in Press by Caleb Atwater. 


ANCIENT WORKS NEAR ST. LOUIS. 





“Tam.” 

“ You are positive ? Look at it again.” 

«1 do; and swear it is the identical piece.” 

“ And this?” said the Counsellor, taking another and a 
similar one from his hat. ; 

The witness was petrified. an 

Costello had at the Crown Office impressed upon his mi 
the date and effigies of the gold piece shown him, and it 


% 
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The most remarkable mounds are near St. Louis on the 
| East side of the Mississippi, consisting of two groups. One 
group is about two miles North of the Cahokia river, which 
empties into the Mississippi near St. Louis. ‘T'his group is 
about one mile East of the Mississippi. The other group is 
about four miles South of the one first mentioned. These 


eee 
‘distance from them, a great number of enormous hay stacks. 
‘Generally circular, some of them of considerable height; 
there is space enough on their summits for several hu 

men to stand. e* largest of these mounds stands on 
‘the very bank of the Cahokia, and to raise this stupendous 
,mound, must have required the constant labor of a thousand 
men for a long time. Its shape is that of a parallelogram, 
‘twenty-four hundred feet in circumference, and ninety feet 
high. It is composed of alluvial earth. On the Scuth end, 
,is a broad apron about half way down, and from this is a 
| Projection fifteen feet wide. 

‘he monks of La 


ve settled near it—have used” ; 

‘the apron fora kitchen garden, and sown the summit with ' 
wheat. This elevated parallelogram, running North and 

South, belongs to the same class of works with those at Ma- 
\rietta, on Paint Creek, near Portsmouth, and other spotdlal- 
ready described in their appropriate places in this volume.— ' 
These interesting remains, so numerous and large, and all | 





occupying only four or five miles square of territory, clearly 
indicate the existence of a large town, in former times, in 
\this neighborhood. 
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Minister anp Peopie.—There is much truth in the fol- 
lowing extract froma sermon by Dr. Chalmers ; in which 
|he takes occasion to allude to the relative duties of clergy- 
men and their congregations. After having spoken of the 
services of the ministér in the pulpit, he says: 

Yet grieved and disappointed should we be, did he con- 
fine himself to Sabbath ministrations—did he not go forth, 
and become the friend and the christian adviser of all who 
dwell within the limits of his vineyard—did he not act the 
part of an Apostle among you, from house to house, and vary 
the fatigue pf his preparations for the pulpy, by a daily walk 





amongst t@ignorant, or the sick, or the sorrowful, or the 
dying. It is your part to respect, as you would a sanctuary, 
that solitade to which, for hours together, he should commit 
himself, in the work of meditating the truths of salvation— 
and it is his part to return your delicacy by his labors of love, 
by the greetings of his cordial fellowship, by his visits of 
kindness, It isa wrong imagination on the side of a peo- 
|ple, when they look, on the Sa™@ath, for a vigorous exposition 
of duty or doctrine, from him whom they tease, and inter- 
rupt, and annoy, through the week—and it is a wrong imag- 
ination on the side of a Pastor, when looking on the Church 
as the sole arena of his usefulness, he does not relax the 
labor of a spirit that has been much exercised on the great 
topics of the Christian ministry, by frequent and familiar in- 
tercourse among those, whom, perhaps, he has touched or 
arrested by his Sabbath demonstrations. You ought to in- 
trude not upon his arrangements and his studies; but he 
ought, in these arrangements, to provide the opportunities of 
ample converse with every spiritual patient, with every hon- 
est inquirer. You should be aware of the distinction that 
he makes between that season of the’day @hich is set apart 
for retirement, and that season of the day which lies open to 
|| the duty of holding courteous fellowship with all—and of 
|hiding not himself from his own flesh. It is the gross in- 
sensibility which obtains to the privileges both of a sacred. 








and literary order—it is the disturbance of a perpetual in- 
road on that prophet’s chamber, which ought, at all times, to 
be a safe retreat of contemplation—it is the incessant strug- 
gle that must be made for a professional existence, with irk- 
some application, and idle ceremony, and even the urgencies 
of friendship—these are sufficient to explain those pulpit 

imbecilities, of which many are heard to complain, while 

they themselves help to create them. And, therefore, if you 

want to foster the energies of your future clergyman: if 
you wopild co-operate with him in those mental labors, by | 
which he provides through the week, for the repast of your 

Sabbath festival ; if it is your desire that an unction anda . 
power shall be felt in all his pulpit ministrations ; if here ‘ 

you would like to catch a gj§w of Heaven’s sacredness, and - 
receive that fresh and forcible impulse upon your spirits, 
which might send you forth again with a redoubled ardor of 
holy affection and zeal on the business of life, and make you 
look and long for the coming Sabbath, as another delightful 
resting-place on your journey towards Zion—then suffer 
him to breathe, without molestation, in that pure and lofty 
region, where he might inhale aseraphic fervency, by which 
to kindle among his hearers his own celestial fire, his own 
noble enthusiasm. If it be this, and not the glee of com- 
panionship, or the drudgeries of ordinary clerkship that you 
want from your minister, then leave, I beseech you, his tune 
in his own hand, and hold his asylum to be inviolable. 








Lirerati.—The word literati, which now confers honor, 
had at one time a very different signification. Among the 
Romans, it was usual to affix some branding, or ignominious 
letter on the criminal, when the crime was infamous in its 
nature ; and persons so branded were called inscripfi, or 
stigmatici, or by a more equivocal term, literati. The same 
expression is likewise adopted in Statue 4, Henry VIL, 
which recites, “that divers persons lettered had been more 
bold to commit mischievous deeds,” &c. T sent mean- 
ing of the word is taken from the Chinese, among whom, 








ancient works are about one hundred and fifty in number.— 
The upper or northern group resemble in appearance, at a 
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however, it is applied more specifically to one particular sect 
of learned men. 























Gritor’s Correspondence. 
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A CHAPTER ON SALT. 


“Ifthe salt hath lost his savor, wherewithal shall it be 
salted ?” 

This passage has often been a stumbling-block to sundry 
ancient and very devout ladies of my acquaintance, who 
were puzzled with its meaning; inasmuch @s no salt, 
whether Turks’ Island or Liverpool, that they had ever had 
any culinary dealings with, was ever found guilty of “losing 
his savor.” Nay, even after having done duty in the pork 
barrel for a whole winter, it was found, upon being “ bailed 
out” of durance, in the Spring; to have “ retained its integri- 
ty,” and to be as salt as ever. A circumstance, that came 
under my own knowledge during a cruise ir one of our men- 
of-war in the Pacific, some years since, may possibly throw 
some light upon the text above quoted, and relieve all those 
ladies who are at a loss to reconcile it with their daily culi- 
nary experience, from uncertainty and conjecture ; and also 
from what a certain witty writer says is one of the greatest 
torments that a woman can possibly endure in this world ; 
namely, the knowledge that there is a secret, accompanied 
by the inability to get at it. During our cruise, we went in- 
to a small bay, a few leagues South of Huacho, (pronounced 
“Watcho,”) on the coast of Peru, called “Salines,” from the 
quantities of rock, or fossil salt, with which the adjacent 
country abounds. We found lying here, a Chilian ship of 
about four hundred tons, and fifteen or twenty sail of small 
coasting vessels, all busily engaged in taking in salt. A 
party of officers went ashore to amuse themselves; and at 
their return, brought off several large lumps of the salt— 
These masses were composed of large irregular crystals, 
apparently strongly impregnated with in. I broke off with 
a marline-spike, some of the whitest and clearest portions of 
one of these lumps; but upon using it in the mess, found 
it entirely destitute of saline taste, and fit for nothing : it had 
lost its savor.” J could account for this phenomenon in no 
other way, than that the alternate action ofa hot sun by day, 
and very heavy dews by night, had effectually neutralized 
the saline qualities of such masses as were exposed to their 
influence ; for these lumps were formed either upon the sur- 
face, or but six or eight inches below it; so that the crews 
of the vessels have little to do, but to scrape away the thin 
covering of loose sand, and break the salt into portable 
pieces with pick-axes and crow-bars. It should be remarked, 
that no rain falls throughgut the year, on the coast of Peru, 
whatever it may do in the interior. In Calmet’s Dictionary, 
I find a “most lame and impotent” explanation of this pas- 
sage ; namely, that the inhabitants of Palestine were former- 
ly, and are at the present day, supplied with salt from the salt 
lakes; the Dead Sea, if I recollect right, is one of them; that 
the salt floats on the surface of these lakes! that those who 
collect it, drive their beasts of burden and carriages as far into 
the water as they can, in order to get at that which is farthest 
from the shore and consequently purest; and that the por- 
tion of this floating salt nearest or contiguous to the shore, 
is, of course, “ trodden under foot of men,” and consequently 
loses its savor. There are some few objections to this expo- 
sition, which shows any thing but a knowledge of the sub- 
ject. In the first place, when I returned from the cruise above 
mentioned, I read the travels of the celebrated Edward Dan- 
iel Clarke, and likewise those of Dr. Madden ; one, or both 
of whom notice the fact, that Palestine abounds with fossil 
salt; that they, (or as aforesaid only one of them,) saw peo- 
ple employed collecting and transporting it, far from fhe 
Dead Sea or any other sea, far from lakes, rivers, ponds, 
brooks, or puddies ; and noticed also the same fact that I did 
in Peru; namely, that such portions of this salt as were ex- 
posed to atmospheric action, were deprived of their saline 
qualities. Secondly: in the course of my rambles, I have 
seen a great many “salt works ;” and have observed that 
the crystallization, or formation of salt, trvariably takes place 
at the bottom of the vats or ponds in which the salt water is 
collected to be exposed to the rays of the sun; and it re- 
‘@ires no Samuel to rise from the dead, to tell us, that the 

at make salt float on the surface of salt water or 
fresh water, Would be about as successful as setting fire to 
the river, or extracting sunheess from cucumbers. Thirdly : 
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if “ treading under foot of men” would cause salt to “lose its 
savor,” Liverpool salt, of all others, ought to be the very 
worst, instead of the best, thet is used in this , for it 
is “ trodden under foot” at the manufactories, put on board 
flats, or lighters, and again “trodden under foot” by the flat- 
men: these flats go alongside ships in dock, and the salt is 
again “trodden under foot” by gangs of Irishmen, who shov- 
el it on board : it is “ trodden under foot” again by the crew 
who “trim” it in the ship’s hold; they ‘tread it under foot” 
again when stowing the remainder of the cargo upon it. On 
its arrival in this country, it is again “trodden under foot” 
by the “Jumpers,” who shovel it into tubs that are hoisted 
out and emptied into wagons on the wharf; where it is once 
more “ trodden under foot” by the wagoners, as they level 
it in their wagons. In short, the treadings under foot, that 
Liverpool salt undergoes,gbefore it finally gets into our salt- 
cellars, are enough to trample its savor out, fifty times over. 
Another thing should be kept in mind: Calmet speaks of 
the treading under foot, as the cause of salt losing ite savor : 
our Saviopr expressly indicates it as the consequence. Bib- 
lical criticism is, as you, Mr Editor, have, no doubt, per- 
ceived, by no means my forte ; I am perfectly satisfied with 
the Scriptures as I find them: and most heartily agree with 
Edie Ochiltree, that “there is aneugh atween the twa boards 
o’ the New Testament, to save us a’,” without much com- 
mentary, or explanation, The fact that I have noticed, had 
by no means escaped my recollection: but happening to 
take up@ copy of Robinson's Calmet, a few days since, I 
had the curiosity to see what kind of explanation he gave of 
our Saviour’s apparently obscure language ; and was imme- 
diately of opinion, that said explanation is rather a slim one. 
If you or your readers think that the fact which I have men- 
tioned, is more to the purpose, I shall feel extremely grati- 
fied. A. IL. 





For the Literary Journal. 
NOTICES. 


Christian :” by Jacob Abbot. “ Characteristics 
of Women :” by Mrs Jameson. 


Mr Eprror,—I am much interested in your valuable Jour- 
nal; and really hope you will be constantly supplied with 
something new, original and useful. Could I afford the time, 
what little talent I possess, should be cheerfully devoted to 
its pages. My object, at present, is to recommend to the 
perusal of the young, a work, which for real usefulness in 
the formation of character, particularly Christian character, 
I have never seen surpassed. 


“The Young 


I know not to what Church the writer belongs: though I 
think any community might be proud to claim the author of 
“The Young Christian.” It is written with a candor and 
ingeniousness, as new as it is dignified and delightful.— 
Many writers of religious works, in attempting to explain 
what is perfectly inexplainable, involve themselves and their 
readers,in a labayrinth of metaphysical subtleties, from which 
they cannot find their own way ; and in which they are ut- 
terly bewildered. The good they might do, if they wanld 
keep in the path which God has evidently marked gut, they 
entirely forget; while groping about in utter da¥Kness, to 
disce@yer “the secret things of God.” That mortals cannot 
discover them, the enlightened of all ages have acknowl- 
edged, from the Apostle Paul, to the learned Newton : from 
that philosopher,to the powerful and deep-thinking Brougham. 
And why should we be so anxious to pry into the hid- 
den mysteries of religion ? All its duties are so plain, “that 
he who runs may read.” God can manage his worlds, and 
the souls in them, without our aid: he placed us here, to 
learn our duties as children, and as followers of his beloved, 
Son: and if we possess the meek and humble spirit, which 
he requires as a proof of our adoption into the family of that 
Son, we shall be accepted: let our names here be whatgbey 
may. 

For my own part, I think all religious controversy fosters 
pride of opinion and unchristian feelings. We take so much 
pains to enlighten oth€rs, that we forget that we are nothing 
but a mystery even to ourselves. 

Mr Abbot, with the humility of a Christian, and the candor 
of a truly enlightened mind, acknowledges his ignorance of 
many things which others attempt to explain: and with the 
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Bible for his corner-stone, he has raised a beautiful super- 
structure of piety, into which he invites all the young to en- 
ter and partake of the waters of life, freely, His “ Young 
Christian,” is not a work of fancy. I do not recommend it 
for the beauty of its style: though that is plain, easy, and 
simple, adapted to the comprehension of the young. But I 
recommend it to all weak, erring, frail creatures, who, like 
myself, feel the need of a Heavenly Father’s support and 
guidance, Its illustrations are from the most familiar sub- 
jects; and are very forcible. But I have done: only prem- 
ising that those who take it up with the expectation of being 
amused or delighted, as they would be by Mrs Jameson's 
fascinating production, which was so beautifully commented 
upon in one of your columns, will be disappointed. The 
“ Young Christian” is “ lovely, because it is true.” 

Speaking of Mrs Jameson's beautiful work :—does it 
never occur to you, that she sometimes gives to Shakspeare’s 
characters, meanings and motives, of which he himself never 
dreamed? Really, when I read the play of Romeo and Ju- 
liet, (full as it certainly is of beauties,) I always eel as if I 
was reading the ravings of two loving hearts, almost insane 
with their new emotions. To a very young, inexperienced, 
and beautiful girl, who had been left, as Juliet was, to the 
care of a vulgar, ignorant, doating old nurse, it might be ; 
indeed, I can suppose it to be, natural, for her to say, * Gal- 
lop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds,” &c. But in spite of Mrs 
Jameson’s assertion, that all will agree with her, (except 
prudes,) that it would be natural for most females; I must 
believe that not one in a thousand of the lovely English 
wives and mothers, whom she calls on to prove the correct- 
ness of her views, would agree with her. I think, as I said 
before, that Shakspeare meant to represent the lovers as half 
crazed with passion :—else, how can we be reconciled to, or 
how could we admire, so revolting an idea as “Take him, 
and cut him up,” &c. The very thought of cutting upa 
body, brings at once, something painful to the mind. The 
conclusion is equally absurd, though not so gross :—making 
the heavens fine, by a body cut in pieces, is certainly quite a 
ridiculous figure of speech; and we can gply be reconciled 
to these absurdities, when we call them, a8 Shakspeare him- 
self would, if he were among us, the rhapsodies of one half- 
crazed. And so with the soliloquy: which, though it was 
natural for one like Juliet, almost beside herself, would, I 
insist upon it, be unnatural for any chaste, delicate, refined, 
lovely woman, either in England or America. For the truth 
of this assertion, I appeal to every well educated female of 
correct feelings. . 

But I have run on, until I fear you will begin to think I 
have quite forgotten the object of this communication :— 
and in truth, there is some difference between the young 
Christian, and the characteristics of women: though the 
latter is certainly a deeply interesting, perhaps I might say, 
a holy subject. L. L. 
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THE UNBORN GREAT. 








A FRAGMENT. 


Souls of the Mighty, who have gone to ref 

In the eternal mansions of the blest ; 

Say, in that vast, mysterious region, where 

To live and be eternally, ye are, 

How many glorious spirits, slumbering still, 

May yet await the great Creator's will ; 

Who, in his own good time, will give them birth, 
To yield new lessons to admiring earth. 


Yes, Fancy views a long and bright array 

Of beings who have never seen the day ; 

By whom to future millions shal] be shown 
Examples bright and glorious as your own. 
Souls who shall trace dark error to its source ; 
And aid Improvement in its ceaseless course ; 
And teach their fellow men, aside to cast 

The weak, degrading follies of the past. 

Some future Washington, ordained to be 

Hope to a nation struggling to be free: 

Some spirits, formed to mount on Fancy’s wings, 
Filled with bright thoughts and high imaginings ; 








To tune the harp for strains like those which rung, 
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In ancient Greece, when poesy was young; 

Or, with celestial energy, combine 

New forms of grace, and beatties more divine. 

Some master hand may wake to life once more, 

The glowing chords which Shakspeare swept before ; 
And pour in transport, o’er that hallowed lyre, 

The bright o’erflowings of a soul of fire. 
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CHRISTMAS ANTHEM, 
The day-star arises, announcing the morn 
Which tells that the God-sent of Saviours is born! 
Prepare your rich gifts, ye wise of the earth, 
And hasten to hail this wonderful birth. 
No music of yours must flow at this hour— 
Far music there is, transcending your power. 
*T is harped from the skies ; and hymned by a band 
Of Angels, rejoicing to light on our land : 
Careering, exulting, they crowd to survey 
The LAght of the World—the Fulness of Day! 


Break now your vases, and sprinkle your flowers : 
Let fragrance and music enrapture the hours ; 
Effusing your spices, and bidding the air, 

From Heaven to Earth, the glad tidings declare. 


But strange, to mortal and immortal mind, 

A mere slumbering babe in a manger to find! 

Is this then the cradle of him, who is given 

To bless the whole earth—to lift mortals to Heaven ? 
And this the small hand that shall sever the chain 
Which links foul Sin to Death in its bondage of pain? 
Ris he, whose great advent, for ages foretold, 

Was waited and sought by the prophets of old. 


Then let the hosts of earth exulting raise 

Their grateful songs of triumph and of praise. 

For he the chains of Sin and Death will sever— 

That reign hath now begun, which endeth never— 
His kingdom shall endure, forever and forever! 
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NOTES ON STATUARY AND SCULPTURE. 
NUMBER TWO. 
Jewrsn Ant.—Works of the Israelites in the precious metals.— 

The Temple of Solomon.—Hiram of Tyre.—His works in brass. 

.—Probuble character of Jewish Sculpture—Etrruscan Re- 

Mains.—Engraved gems, patére, &c.—Ruins of Pastum.— 

Temple of Neptune, &c. 

Respecting the condition of the Fine Arts among the An- 
cient Jews, the Old ‘Testament is our principal source of in- 
formation. But the facts and allusions scattered through its 
books, convey but few definite ideas respecting the degree 
of mechanical skill which was displayed in their Sculpture ; 
and afford but scanty materials for determining what effect 
was producedy their works, on the general progress of the 
arts. From all the facts which can be gathered, it is more 
than probable that they never made much improvement, eith- 
er in design or execution, upon thé style of art which they 
carried with them from Egypt. We have much more informa- 
tion respecting the materials which they employed, than the 
skil! which they exhibited. In relation to the former, one fact 
is remarkable. Although frequent mertion is made of gold, 
brass, and other metals, and of persons skilful in these 
branches of workmanship, yet we meet with scarcely any al- 
jusion to ornamental works in stone or marble: unless the 
words “ graven images” are intended to apply to figures in 
stone as well as those of metal: for which supposition there 
exist no grounds, A reason for the fact may perhaps be 
given, by a reference to the vast quantities of the precious 
metals which had been accumulated in Judea previous to, 
and during the reign of Solomon; which was about five hun- 
dred years after the departure: of the Israelites from Egypt. 
The Second book of the Chronicles informs us, that their 
foreign commerce, and particularly their trade with Ophir 
and Tarshish, had filled their capital ‘with gold and silver.— 


possession of such enormous quantities of these metals, 
by 4 people whose taste was apparently so little refined, 
probably afforded ample occupation for the skill of their ar- 
tists; dhd at the same time, caused them to place but little 
relative value on works executed from less precious materi- 
als, Their consumption of these metals in works of art, 
must have been at that time, almost incalculable. Of their 
abundance, we can form some conception, from one passage 
in the book to which allusion has been made; where, after 
a reference to the King’s great throne of ivory and gold, his 
two hundred targets and three hundred shields of beaten 
gold, we are informed, that “the king made silver, in Jeru- 
salem, as stones :” and that “all the drinking cups of King 
Solomon were of gold; and all the vessels of the House of 
the Forest of Lebanon, were of pure gold:—none were of 
silver;—it was not anything accoysted of, in the days of Sol- 
omon.” 

The descriptions of the Great Temple, contained in the 
First Book of Kings, and the Second of the Chronicles, are 
here worthy of particular notice. They prove the acquaint- 
ance of the Jews with the arts of gilding, or rather of over- 
laying with gold, of minute carving, and of casting metallic 
statues. The account which they furnish of the works of 
Hiram of Tyre, are highly valuable. After a minute de- 
scription of the two brazen pillars, sixty feet in height, which 
he erected in front of the Temple, we are told that he made 
a “ molten sea” of brass, whicli “ was an hand breadth thick ; 
and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a cup, 
with flowers of lilies:” “and under the brim thereof, there 
were knops compassing it, ten in a cubit, compassing the 
sea, round about. The knops were cast in two rows, when 
it was cast.” This massy vessel stood on twelve brazen oxen, 
which were placed facing each of the four cardinal points. 
This is followed by a description of the ten magnificent la- 
|vers, each standing on four wheels; which we are told 
|“were like the wheels of a chariot ;” that their “ axle- 
trees, their naves, their felloes, and thelr spokes, were all 
molten.” ‘These works were all of “ bright brass ;” and, in 
the words of the narrative, “in the plain of Jordan did the 
king cast them :—in the clay ground between Succoth and 
Zarthan.” 

Some of these were cast in detached parts ; which were 
afterwards united and finished with the graver. This was 
probably the method pursued with them all: and the suppo- 
sition is strongly supported by the expressions of Josephus, 
in his description of the ‘Temple and its decorations. 

Of the mechanieal skill and the degree of finish displayed 
by these works, we have no certain grounds for forming an 
opinion ; but every fact tends toa belief that they were com- 
paratively rude and ungraceful. The Temple was built, “ of 
stone, made ready before it was brought thither: so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard 
in the house while it was building.” This fact has general- 
ly caused too high an estimate of the comparative mechani- 
cal skill of the Jewish builders: for the popular opinion of 
their inventive genius must be very erroneous, if the proba- 
ble assertion is true, that the same method was pursued in 
jointhg the component parts of many of the great works in 
Egypt, tj source from whence the arts of the Jews had been 
derived. And notwithstanding the gorgeous and impgging 
splendor of this magnificent edifice, we are possessed ¥ no 
facts which warrant the conclusion, that either the fabric as 
a whole, or any of its separate parts or decorations were 
constructed on principles approaching in any near degree, to 
those of a correct and refined taste. But, on the contrary, 
the useless and almost boundless expenditure of the precious 
materials, with which its decorations were burdened and 
overloaded ; the incongruous combinations and lav 
fusion of elaborate ornaments, precludes the supposition.— 
The character of its style probably approached nearer to 
that of many of the existing works of the Fast: splendid and 
impofing in the highest degree; but whose effect is pro- 
duced by an entire ignorance of those principles of pure and 








of the works of more refined periods. Of these principles, 
neither the artist who erected and adofned, nor the chroni- 
clers who first described this edifice, appear to have had the 
least conception. The wonder of the latter seems to have 
been excited more by the quantity and value of its rich ma- 
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simple grandeur, which are the distinguishing characteristics || 


AND THE ARTS. 


terials, than by any other cause. And indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the knowledge which they afford us, respecting 
the few branches of art which have been mentioned ; their 
descriptions of the Temple are far more valuable for the his- 
torical facts which they contain, showing the manner in 
which the wealth and energies of the nation were called 
forth by such an undertaking ; than for any exact ipforma- 
tion which they yield respecting the comparative advance- 
ment of Jewish art. , 

After these brief observations upon the works of Egypt and 
Judea, some notice of the ancient Etruscan Remains appears 
necessary, before we proceed to the works of Grecian sculp- 
ture. It has long been believed, notwithstanding the unac- 
countable silence of the Latin authors respecting it, that a 
powerful and intelligent nation existed in Italy, before the 
foundation of the Roman power. The fact is generally ad- 
mitted, that the people of Etruria were, for some centuries, 
far in advance of the Romans, in the Glegant as well as the 
useful arts: and that they, in fact, maintained this superior- 
ity until they were vanquished by the latter people, and the 
accumulated trophies of their arts became the spoil of their 
rapacious conquerors. 

Some idea of the refinement of the Etruscans may be 
drawn from the fact, that their nation was composed of twelve 
cities, each being the capital of a surrounding district ; and 
that their whole municipal and general government was pure- 
ly elective. The people of each district chose their own gov- 
ernor or Leucomon, and the twelve governors formed & gen- 
eral council, and elected the chief magistrate of the nation. 
Among such a people, the arts must have flourished ; for we 
cannot conceive it possible that any race of men could have 
so well understood the true nature and ends of human gov- 
ernment, without having also made some corresponding ad- 
vancement in other ganches of knowledge. 

‘Although many of the specimens which are exhibited as 
remains of Etruscan art, are undoubtedly the productions of 
later times; yet still, of their coins, engraved gems, sculp- 
tures and statues of bronze and marble, some unquestiona~ 
ble specimens remain ; together with several fragments of 
their noble and enduring architecture. 

One of their engraved gems, contains five full-length fig- 
ures of the chieftains who fought against Thebes, with the 
name of each attached. The whole is cut on an oval piece 
of cornelian, measuring but five and a half tenths, by seven 
and a half tenths of an inch. Several others equally minute, 
are in existence. A small hole runs through the longer di- 
ameterof each: from which circumstance, they are sup- 
posed to have been worn as amulets, or fitted as rings for the 
finger. 

Their coins are stil] found in that part of Italy which they 
inhabited: and their statues of metal and stone, with their 
patere, or vessels used for libations during their religious 
rites, are frequetly to be met in the cabinets and museums of 
Europe. Many of the latter are exceedingly curious. They 
often contain, on the bottom, within, (which is usually about 
six inches in diameter,) some mythological group or figure, 
bearing in its style of workmanship and design, a close re- 
semblance to our modern bold outline engraving. Indeed, 
so great is the resemblance, that at Bologna, the bottom of 
one of them was taken off; and without alteration, used as an 
ordinary copper-plate, in striking off impressions, for the 
gratification of the antiquaries. 

It is highly probable that the earliest Etruscan sculptures 
preceded those of the Ancient Greeks: and that in the in- 
|fancy of Grecian art, it received much assistance from the 
}mage advanced refinement of Etruria. That the artists of the 
|two countries were at length, a long time rivals, is beyond 
dispute. To what degree of skill the Jatter people ever ad- 
| vanced, we are, of course, unable to determine. ‘The num- 
ber, at least, of their works must have been very great: for 
| when Volsinum, one of their twelve capitals, was sacked by 
|the Romans, they bore from that city alone, two thousand 
| statues, as the trophies of their conquest. 

Of the Architecture of this interesting people, there still 
,exist some noble fragments. Portions still remain of their 








|dations were laid, of those buildings whose wasti lica 


now form the great attraction of the Roman cfpital. The 
most remarkable of these arevtié ruins at Pestum, which 








great edifices, which were probably in ruins before the foumay 
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consist of fragments of the city walls and of three large 
temples. One of these, now known as the “ Temple of Nep- 
tune,” is about ninety feet in width, by about two hundred in 
length ; with six columns remaining in its two fronts, and 
fourteen on each of its sides. These still support fragments 
of an entablature or cornice ; on which stand smaller col- 
umns, also surmounted by remnanis of their shattered entab- 
lature : the whole penetrated and worn by the elements, into 
the perfect resemblance of an honeycomb. Each of the col- 
umns is composed of five pieces of stone, Their style is 
similar to the Grecian Doric ; except that they are much 
wider at the base, and diminish more rapidly as they ascend; 
resembling in their outline, the form of a truncated cone. 

It is a remarkable fact, that notwithstanding the location 
of these ruins, near the Gulf of Salerno, and not an hundred 
miles from Naples ; yet so complete has been the desolation 
of the tract of country in their vicinity ; produced by the 
state of society and the destructive effects of the malaria, 
that their very existence was, for ages, blotted the 
memory of man ; and it is now less than a century, since 
the fact was made known to the antiquaries of Europe. How 
much must the feeling of interest with which they are con- 
templated, be increased, when the spectator reflects, that 
there they have stood, amid that silent and unpeopled soli- 
tude ; in their unnoticed beauty and unwasted strength, from 
century to century, defying the attacks of Time ; to become 


genius and of taste. 

Hitherto, our course has been over fields marked by no 
certain boundaries, and incapable of being explored by any 
definite and permanent paths. We now approach a’division | 
of our subject, whose progressive stages may be defined 
with some degree of historical accuracy ; and in the inves- 
tigation of which, the pages of the annalist afford us assis- 
tance, by furnishing dates, by which we can follow the pro- 
gress of improvement from one period to another. 

The principal advantage to be derived from reviewing the 
history of any art, arises from the opportunity which it af- 
fords us, of watching the inventive power of man, from its 
first rude essays, to its full developement of strength. To 
follow the workings of this power ; to witness its defeats and 
its triumphs, the obstacles which retard it, and the means 
by which these have been overcome ; from its first imperfect 
and inartificial carving of a rude block, to the light and ethe- 
rial touches of a master’s chise] on tfe brow of an Apollo or 
the lip of a Venus, cannot be devoid either of interest or in- 
struction. G. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Academy has recently been established in tbis city, under 
very favorable auspices. We have already fully expressed 


our opinion with regard to the qualifications of the accom- 
plished teacher who has been selected to preside over the 





institution: an opinion which we believe is fully sustained 
by that of every one who has received the benefits of his in- 
struction. This Academy deserves to be efficiently patron- | 
ized, as an important accessory to the means of polite edu- 
cation in our community. We are desirous that the objects 
which it proposes, and the plan on which it has commenced, 
may be more generally understood: and accordingly in- 
tended at this time, to have offered some remarks upon the} 
subject: but these have been anti€ipated by the subjoined |; 
communication from a member of the Academy ; which is) 
cheerfully inserted, in lieu of the notice which we had pre- 
pared. 


Mr Eprror,—The formation of a large class of young 
gentlemen, for the study of the French Language, has fre- 





never been successtul, until the present time. 


Most of your city readers are in some degree acquainted|) 


with the exertions which have been made by Mons. Bugard, 

to bring that language into more general notice among us, 
by an exhibition of its beauties, and by adopting a system of| 
instruction which renders its acquisition a pleasure rather 
than a task. No teacher of the French, or of any other mod- 

ern language, has hitherto been sufficiently patronized in 
our city, to induce bim to make it a place of permanent res- 
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once more a source of delight and admiration to the eye of 


Many of our readers are aware of the fact, that a French) 


quently been attempted in this place; but the project has) 





AL, AND WEEKLY 


Indeed, few have remained with us more than a 
year, without a great diminution in the number of their pu- 
pils, accompanied by a general apathy on the part of those 
from whom they had reason to expect support. 

A number of young gentlemen, feeling the importance of 
the subject, have associated together, under the care of 
Mons. Bugard ; and have thus secured to our city, his valua- 
ble services. Three classes have been organized, according 
to the degree of knowledge which has been already acquired 
of the language, by the respective members of each. The 
first class is composed of those who are able to translate 
French, with the aid of a dictionary, and who are able to con- 
verse in that language, upon ordinary subjects. In the Acad- 
emy, no English is allowed to be spoken by any member of 
the class. Its object is to furnish acritical knowledge of the 
French and of its beautiful literature. Popular works are se- 
lected for translation ; and this class affords advantages to 
those who already have acquired some knowledge of the 
language, which can only be equalled by a residence in a 
French family. The other classes are formed of beginners, 
and of those who have given but slight attention to the sub- 
ject. 

The value of a correct knowledge of French, is too gene- 
rally admitted, to need comment. In our large towns and 
cities, it is of much importance in the transaction of inercan- 
tile business. We cannot travel in a steam-boat or a stage 
coach, without meeting Europeans by whom it is spoken: we 
can scarcely take upa popular literary or scientific work, 
without finding numerous passages in French, the meaning 


are placed, is lost to one who is ignorant of the language. 
In France, science finds its most liberal protection; yet what 
can we know of the scientific progress of that nation, without 
an acquaintance with the language in which it is recorded. 
This, to a scholar, is all important. Of the voluminous works 
of the great Cuvier, how many have been translated into 
English? I can llect but two. ‘We have the writings 
of the other distinguished modern naturalists only in abridge- 
ments, Of the lately revived science of Animal Magnetism, 
we know but little ; and even that is principally derived from 
brief extracts translated for the London journals. What do 
we know of the labors of the savans who accompanied Na- 
poleon in his Expedition to Egypt ; the result of which is one 
of the most magnificegt works that ever issued from the 
press; one which confers enduring honor upon its illustrious 
projector? The eame question may be asked respecting the 
works of Champollion; the history of whose discoveries is 
not to be found in the English language. 

What should we have known of the “Celestial Mechan- 
ics” of La Place, had not the genius of Bowditch given it an 


OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 





of which, and frequently that of the connection in which a Was nipt in its pride—and forgot. 






TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Wood Lilies ; A Simile,” is evidently the offspring 
of a highly poetical imagination: but the difficult measure 
selected by its author, has led him into several inaccuracies 
of thought and expression, which cannot be amended except 
@ the occasional sybstitution of entire lines. We hope to 
hear from him again. His poem exhibits talent; an@ we 
cannot lay it aside, without extracting a portion of it. 




















In a valley, I found on my holiday walk, 
A wood lily, withered and pale: 
The thorn-tree and nightshade encompassed its stalk, 
As it bowed to the cool evening gale. 
Still it grew, and unfolded its petals of red, 
On the rock-covered breast of the vale, 
Where lay flowerets and leaves, sear and dead. 






































As there it disclosed its bright stamen so gay, 
In the midst of its weed-circled bower, 
It was choked in its beauty; and sullen Decay, 
In her wreath twined the sweet, withered flower. 
The stalk still remaining there, blasted and sear, 
Still baring its breast to the Mower; 
And on its soft bosom, the tear. 


So Genius, ’mong cold hearts, soon withers and dies, 
Unheeded, unwept and unknown; 
Like the lily’s pure fragrance its perfumes arise, 
While its leaves on the desert are strewn; 
Till its clay relic only reveals the lone spot, 
Where it bloomed in its beauty, alone— 


FOR THE NEXT NUMBER. 
Notice of Cooper’s “ Headsman :” by B. B. 
The Letter of Introduction: by An Old Bachelor. 
(These two very acceptable articles have been unavoida- 
bly postponed ; owing to a previous arrangement of the con- 
tents of the present number.) 





ON FILE, FOR INSERTION, 

A Legend of the Seekonk: by A. R. 

Stanzas: by * 

In answer to the frequent requests of correspondents, that 
we should preserve and return the manuscripts of articles 
furnished for the Journal, we will remurk; that if articles 
are offered, the publication of which is considered doubtful 
by their authors, copies must be taken previous to their be- 
ing sent; as we cannot in any instance, undertake to pre- 
serve and restore the originals. In regard to those which 
are not of sufficient value for insertion, the labor devoted to 
their examination is sufficient, without any further cal] upon 
our time. And the fragments of those which are published, 





|English dress? In Medicine and Surgery, the most valua- 
ble productions emanate from the French press: but few of 


little advantage to the young practicioner; and frequently 
|lead him astray. 

With a competent knowledge of French, a traveller may | 
|converse in all parts of Europe, without difficulty. In Den- 
| mark, Germany, Prussia, Italy and Spain, it has, for years, i 
‘consti. ted a part of the course of studies in their literary | 
| 


institutions. In Russia, it is now a branch in all the principal | 
seminaries, and is spoken by all educated persons of both | 
‘sexes. It is gradually gaining an introduction into Turkey | 
and Egypt; and is now in Europe, what the Persian is in| 


| Asiv, the court language. &. 
’ guag 





Tue Youne Man’s Brvr. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Col- 
man and Holden,—Among the great number of works which} 
| have been prepared within a few years, as manuals for the 
young, we have seldom, if ever, met with a volume better 
jadapted to the purpose, than this. Its contents are princi- 
|pally drawn from the best sources, and combined with a de- 


| 


| gree of skill which gives to the whole, a spirit and freshness 
‘which is seldom found in a work which is not entirely orig- 
inal. If our limits permitted, we would gladly safmore re- 
specting the merits of this excellent little treatise ; buf, at 
present, we can only recommend it to the attention of our 
young friends: confident that no one can peruse it without 





them are translated into our own language: and these are | 
|}generally so mutilated and deranged, that they prove of but ||blance to the “remainder biscuit after a long voyage,” to be 
|\gathered up for any future use, 





after passing through the hands of the editor,the compositor, 
the proof-feader, and of him “ who, in the Greek tongue, 
hath his name 4pollyon,” generally bear too near a resem- 

























To those correspondents 
|who wish to retain their incognito, we take this occasion to 
observe ; that access to the manuscripts in the office, is in 
no case sonia to any persons, except those who are en- 
gaged in putting them in type. 





| Noticr.—The Publishers of the Literary Journal are de- 
|| sirous to extend the number of their Agencies in other plac- 
and are ready to contract on liberal terms, with any 
individeale who will devote the necessary attention to the 
Ltiaan They also wish to engage an active and intelli- 
gent man, to procure subscribers, and to act as a carrier in 
the city. 


ices; 
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deriving both pleasure and benefit from its pages. 


Star.—The Unknown Isles.—The Bird at Sea. 
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[The following lines were published, a few years 
one of the English Magazines, ae a production of Bir Phili 
Sidney. They are worthy of his fame: and whether written 
by him or not, are the work of a master. The structure of| 
the verse is finely adapted to the subject: and the perfect 
ease with which the scriptural phraseology is almost literal- 
ly retained in several of the most beautiful lines, is remark- 
able. Several of the English poets have attempted metrical 
versions of this noble passage ; but no other translation will 
bear comparison with the present.) 


KINGE DAVID, HIS LAMENT 
OVER THE BODYES OF KYNGE SAUL OF ISRAEL AND HIS SONNE JOHNATHAN 


The beautye of the lande aioe, 
Howe lowlye are the myghtie layne! 


Now lette us shedde the brinie teare, 
And lette us heave the pityinge moane !— 
But whyle we strowe the willowe biere 
For Ysrael’s pryde to lye upon; 
Oh! lette not Gath the tidynges heare 
Oh, tell yt not yn Askalon, 
Lest every waylinffe sounde of ours 
Rayse triumph-shoutes in heathen boweres! 


May raine or dew-droppe never lyghte 
pon thy mountaynes, Gi!boa ! 
May offerynge-flame ne’er crowne thyne heighte 
In deepe of nyght or noon of daye ! 
Where, worsted yn unholie fyghte, 
The myghtie Gon hys shielde away ; 
Caste meanlie on the fouled greene, 
As he had ne’er anoyated beene ! 


From battel-fyelde they turned them ne’er, 
With bowe unstrunge, or blade untryede— 

Pleasant they were yn lyfe, and fayre ; ' 
Nor yette did deathe theyre loves divide— 

Theyre nervous armes myghte scathelesse dare 
To bearde the lyon yn hys pryde ; 

Yette theyre lyghte limbes made fleeter speede 

Than eagles, stoopynge o’er the meade. 


Ye daughteres of the lande, deplore, 

For Saule the bounteous sad the holde, 
Whose kynglie hande hath founde you store 
Of crymson geare and clothe of golde ; 

Alack! that hande can give no more, 
That worthie harte ys stille and colde ; 
Unknowne amongst the deade and dyinge, 

The mightie with the mean are lyinge. 


Ah! Johnathan! my brother! lorne 
And friendlesse I must looke to be !— 
That harte whose woe thou ofte hast borne, 
Is sore and strickene nowe far thee !— 


Younge brydegroome’s love on brydal morne, 
Oh! yt was yahte to thyne for me ; ' 
Thy tymelesse lotte I now must playne, 


Even on thyne owne highe places, slayne! 


Howe lowlie now the mightie are ! ¢ 
How still the weapons of the war! 


THE VESPER STAR. 


The lingering radiance of the sun 
Has sunk beneath the fading West ; 
And purple clouds within the dun, 
Have floated to their isles of rest. 
The moon illumes the vast expanse, 
And bathes in light the landscape far ; . 
While, like a roaming angel’s glance, 
Gleams forth the beauteous vesper star. 


Sweet herald of the eventide! 
It is the lovliest of the throng 
That through those unknown regions ride, 
And fill the sky with endless song; 
Seeming, to Fancy’s pensive eye, 
F A lovely spirit’s brilliant car, 
» Here stationed in the southern sky— 
»  Creation’s peerless guardian star! 


sat 


Would that my longing soul could go 
Across the waste that lies between, 
To revel in the glorious flow 
Of light that ’s here so faintly seen ; 
And there behold what lovely isles, 
What blooming scenes in realms afar, 
Encircled in eternal smiles, 
Are spread beneath that evening star. 


Oh, for a seraph’s tireless plumes, 
To waft my restless spirit there, 
Where Eden’s holiést light illumes 
The vast unfathomed depths of air— 










of Heaven afar, 
Whose radiance, ever bright and clear, 
Is shining in that fadeless star. 
From Wilson's “ Isle of Palms.” 
THE UNKNOWN ISLES. 
Oh! many are the beauteous isles, 
Unknown to human eye, 
That, sleeping ’mid the ocean smiles, 
In happy silence lie, 
The ship may pass them in the night, 
Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 
Is resting on the main; 
Some wandering ship who hath lost her way, 
And never, or by night or day, 
Shall pass these Isles again. 


There, groves that bloom in endless Spring, 


Of birds, in various plumage, bright 
As rainbow hues, or dawning light. 
Soft falling showers of blosaums fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air, 

Like showers of vernal snow, 
And from the fruit trees, spreading tall, 
The richly ripened clusters fall 
. Oft as sea breezes blow. 


The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness ; 

And sweetly to each other smile— 

The live-long day—sun, cloud and isle, 

How silent lies each sheltered bay ! 

No other visiters have they, 
To their shores of silvery sand, 

Than the waves, that murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyful band, 

Come dancing from the sea. 


From the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 


THE BIRD AT SEA. 


BY MRS HEMANS. - 


“ Bird of the greenwood! 
Oh ! why art thou here ? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near: 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


Midst the wild billows, 

Thy place will not b 
As ’midst the sae 

Of wild rose and tree: 
How shouldst thou battle 

With storm and with spray ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away! 


Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the South wind 
Vine leaves are fanned ? 
*Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay !— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away !” 


“Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark ! 

A hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark— 

A heart that hath cherished 
Through winter’s long day— 

So I turn from the greenwood, 

Away, away |” 


TURKISH PROVERBS. 
A little stone can make a great bruise. 
A foolish friend does more harm,than a wise enemy. 
It is not by saying ‘honey! ho " that sweets come to 
the mouth. 
You can’t carry two melons under one arm. 
To live quietly, one should be blind, deaf and dumb. 
All that you can give, you will carry with you. 
| More flies are caught by a drop of honey, than by a 
/hogshead of vinegar. 
| Every event which causes a tear, is accompanied by 
; another which produces a smile. 
| Anggg to day, is better than a hen to-morrow. 
| Do goed and throw it into the sea; if the fishes don’t 
| know it, Ged will. 
He who f€ars God, does not fear man. 
A wife causes the prosperity, or ruin, of a house. 
He who knows every thing, is often deceived. 








He who weeps for every body, soon loses his eyesight. 







Are rustling to the radiant wing | 





A is more valuable than a relative. 
There are more invisible than visible things. 
He who rides a borrowed horse, does not ride often. 
Don't trust to the whiteness of the turban: the soap was 
bought on trust. 

Death is a black camel, which kneels at every door. 

hen you visit a blind maa, shut your eyes. 

Blood is not washed out with bl but with water. 

_ Although the tongue has no bones, it breaks bones. 


Ateernon Sypvey, was a man of t coura at 
sense, and great which he showed both at his tral and 


death; for when he came on the scaffuld, instead of a speech, 
he told them only that he had made his peace with God; 
that he came not thither to talk, but to die ; put a paper into 
the sheriff’s hand, and another into a friend's ; said one short 
_— as a grace, laid down his neck, and bid the execution- 
er do his office.—Evelyn’s Memoirs . 


Kosciusxo.—When this brave Pole arrived at Cracow, 
where the revolution commenced, he made, to the little band 
of patgiots under his command, the following heart-stirring 
8 ool “ We are not strong enough in number to be victo- 
rious, but we are enough to die with honor in defending our 
country.” 





Proressor Porson.—The author of *Lacon,’ mentions a 
curious fact with respect to this learned man. After death, 
his head was dissected, and to the confusion of all craniolo- 
gists, but to the consolation of all blockheads, it was discov- 
ered that he had the thickest skull of any professor in Europe. 
Professor Gall on being called upon to explain this phenom- 
enon, and to reconcile so tenacious a memory, with so thick 
a receptacle for it, is said to have replied: “ How the ideas 
got into such a skull, is their business, not mine; I have 
nothing to do with that; but let them once get in—that is 
all I want; once in, I will defy them ever to get out again.” 


Crpper one day calling on Booth, who he knew was at 
home—a female domestic denied him. Cibber took no no- 
tice of this at the time, but when a few days after, Booth 
paid him a visit in réturn, called out from the first floor that 
he was not at home. “ How can that be!” said Booth, “ do 
not I hear your voice?” “To be sure you do,” replied Cib- 
ber; “ but what then? I believed your servant-maid, and it is 
hard indeed if you won’t believe me.” 


Lorp Norsvry having accidentally met Counsellor Spear, 
who had recently purchased a horse, was asked by his lord: 
ship how he approved of the animal.—* Not at all my lord,” 
replied the barrister, “ for he trots very high and is very un- 
easy.” “Then,” replied the judge; “if you have not yet 
named him, I would adyise you to call him Shake-speare. 


Dr Wo corr, (Peter Pinder) being asked, one day, what 
he thought of modern philosophy, oatiel, “It is a very con- 
venient thing, and like the green silk curtain before my book- 
case, conceals many an unfilled place.” 


Musica Accuracy.—A gentleman named Mathison, who 
in the year 1750, was Secretary of Legation to Hamburg, 
was as he imagined, a composer of no mean talents. This 
artist’s favorite maxim was, that music should always be an 
echo to the sense of the poetry ; and he carried his anxiety 
to preserve that intimate coanection so far, that having once 
set a song in which the word ‘ rainbow’ occurred, he spent 
two days in making the notes of his score form an arch at 
that particular point. 





_ There are minds so impatient of inferiority, that their grat- 
itude is a species of revenge; and they return benefits, not 
because recompense is a pleasure, but that obligation is a 
pain. 


Of all sorts of affectation, that which is most incurable, is 
the affectation of wisdom ; because the disease is in the rem- 
edy itself; and falls upon reason, which only could and 
ought to cure it, if it were any where else. 

Sorrow and calamity are the surest tests of religious prin- 
ciple ; and religious principle rises to moral sublimity, when 
it teaches the suffering individual to breathe its glorious 
spirit through its own hallowed medium. 
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